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Mrs. Orra White Hitchcock was born in Amherst, 
Mass., March 8, 1796, and died May 26, 1863. ,She was, 
therefore, a little over sixty-seven years of age. She was 
the daughter of Jarib White, a farmer in easy circum- 
stances, who then lived in the south part of the town, but 
afterwards removed to 4he center, where, until his death, 
he was a steadfast friend and supporter of Amherst Acad- 
emy, and one of the most liberal of the early contributors 
to the funds of Amherst College. Of several daughters, 
Orra was the oiily one who lived beyond infancy. Of 
three sons who lived to grow up, two died in early man- 
hood ; one only survives his sister, but he has not seen 
her for over thirty years. * In the childhood of Mrs. Hitch- 
cock, there was neither college nor academy in Amherst, 
and no opportunities for higher education. But her father, 
whose ideas of female education were far in advance of 
those usually entertained in that age, spared no pains or 
expense in the cultivation of his daughter's mind. He 
kept for several years in his family a gentleman who 
taught his children, teaching at the same time a small 
district school in the neighborhood, and who often boasted 
that he had fitted Mrs. Hitchcock for college. She was 
then sent to the boarding school of the Misses Wright in 



South Hadley, and to a ladies' school in Roxbury, which 
was then one of the most celebrated institutions in the 
State. She was a fine scholar, not only in the common 
English branches, but also in Latin, Greek, and the higher 
mathematics, and early manifested that taste, (passion it 
might be called,) for drawing and painting, which she after- 
ward turned to so good account for her husband's use and 
the benefit of the public. Not only some of her teachers 
thought her a prodigy in learning, but — so I am informed 
by a schoolmate and friend who still survives — ^her com- 
panions of her own age and older, looked up to her as an 
oracle of wisdom, and a model of propriety, exclaiming, 
in admiration unmixed with the slightest ingredient of 
envy : " If the girls were all like Orra "White, how much 
better and happier our circle would be !*' 

She was thus prepared' to teach others; and after some 
experience elsewhere, became an assistant teacher in the 
then flourishing academy at Deerfield, at first under an- 
other principal ; most of the time, however, associated 
vnth him whom she then saw f<y the first time, and of 
whom the world then knew little, but with whose subse- 
quent fortunes and honors her life was from that time in- 
dissolubly connected. She could not be otherwise than a 
successful teacher. She taught both in the exact sciences 
and the fine arts. Her note-books in the higher mathe- 
matics are preserved, and are models of accuracy and neat- 
ness. Her/orte, however, was in sketching and painting. 
One of her early sketches, a drawing of Turner's Falls, 
was published in the Philadelphia Portfolio in 1818, a 
periodical of much celebrity fifty years ago* Others of 
rare beauty and accuracy were published in Bigelow'» 
Medical Botany. 

The beginning of her religious life dates from the second 
year of her teaching in Deerfield; though at the time of 
her hopeful conversion, she was in Amherst, and it was in 
Amherst, I believe, that she made her first public profes- 
sion of religion. The church in Beerfidd was then fiir 



gone in apostacy from the fkith of the Puritans, and the 
town was already given up to Unitarianism. Dr. Hitch- 
cock himself was then strongly inclined to Unitarianism 
or skepticism ; at any rate, bitterly opposed to Orthodoxy. 
But the manifest reality of her conversion, the consistency 
and beauty of her Christian life, disarmed his skepticism, 
and he is accustomed to speak of the silent and almost 
unconscious influence of her Christian character as among 
the most powerful means of bringing him to embrace the 
same precious faith and hope. 

She was married May 31, 1821, so that if her life had 
been spared five days longer, she would have lived with 
her husband forty-two years. The first five years of her 
married life were spent in Conway, where she performed 
the duties of a pastor's wife, greatly beloved and esteemed 
by all, and where her memory, wrought into t^e same 
amaranthine wreath with that of her husband, is still 
fresh and sacred in the minds and hearts of the older 
inhabitants. A family With whom they boarded for a few 
months, and who Were their nearest neighbors for two or 
three years, passing in and out every day, on terms of the 
greatest intimacy, portray in a most attractive light the 
simple beauty and dignity of their early married life. 
The influence of Mrs. Hitchcock's high culture and sin- 
cere piety, nowhere obtruded, was everywhere felt. She 
gathered the yotmg ladies about her— young' ladies who 
have since iadorned the highest circles of domestic and 
educational' life ;^ and had the rare art to elevate ail their 
tast(fes, without leaving on their minds the least impression 
of conscious superiority. And when they left Conway, I 
am assured there was not a person in the town who'bore 
them any ill-will, not a person wha parted from them with 
indifference. There they met with the severe trial of the 
loss of aa only child— a son nearly two years of age. 

In the winter of 1825-6, they removed to Amherst, 
where she continued to live a tranqiail and unobtrusive, 
but active and usefai life, known by you all, and known 



only to be loved and honored, till the Master called her to 
a higher sphere. 

Mrs. Hitchcock seems to have possessed a good physical 
constitution, and, until within a few years, enjoyed almost 
uninterrupted health. In 1855, she met with a serioua 
accident, in falling from a high piazza upon a brick pave- 
menty and she never fully recovered from the shock. She 
has brought up and educated a large family of children, 
and, with the exception of two who died young, has lived 
to see them all arrive at manhood and womanhood. It 
illustrates the vigor of constitution and the excellent 
physical training which they received from her, that her 
own death was the first that had occurred in the family 
for thirty-one years. 

Like every true woman, her tastes and habits were emi- 
nently domestic. First of all, and most of all, she lived 
at home — lived in, and lived for, her husband and chil- 
dren. She made their home so comfortable and so attract- 
ive, that it has always been to th^m the dearest spot on 
earth ; and he has often remarked that the severest trial 
connected with his geological explorations, has been the 
fact that they kept him so much away from home. In- 
deed, I have always thought that he relinquished the 
geological survey of the best section of the Empire State, 
after having entered upon it, chiefly because he could not 
endure the thought of so long an exile from his happy home. 
Every touch of the wieie man's pencil in portraying the 
industry, punctuality, economy and thrift of the virtuous 
woman, had its realization in Mrs. Hitchcock's domestic 
arrangements, as the writer can testify from^ hie own grate- 
ful recollections ; for in company with -Tutors Perkins and 
Burgess, afterwards missionaries, and in common with 
Tutors Edwards and Hackett, and not a few other schol- 
ars of like eminence, he found a home there during his 
tutorship — a home which material comforts and intellect- 
ual tastes conspired to render truly delightful. Even 
while her children were small, and her own family appar- 



ently quite sufficient to fill her heart and hands, she did 
not forget to exercise hospitality, and to entertain stran- 
gers ; and in so doing, she often " entertained angels un- 
awares.'* Eli Smith, Mary Lyon, and not a few other* 
sainted spirits, not to speak of living men and women, 
whose praise is in all the churches, will always be asso- 
ciated, in my remembrance, with the genuine courtesy 
and hospitality of Mrs. Hitchcock's table and fireside. 
At commencement, and on other public occasions, when 
the friends of the college required entertainment, there 
seemed to be no limit to the capacity of her house and 
table, especially when she was mistress of the President's 
mansion ; and not a trace of care or anxiety ruffled the 
tranquil dignity with which she presided. At home, and 
at ease herself, she made everybody at ease and at home 
around her. 

She kept open doors for calls from neighbors, as well as 
for visits from abroad. Her neighborly and friendly ae- 
quaintance was large as her heart, unbounded as her hos- 
pitality. No class ever felt repelled from her house — the 
humblest individuals never feared that, on any proper oc- 
casion, they would be unwelcome. The word aristocracy 
was never mentioned in connection with her name. Like 
her husband, she was one of the^^^opfe, and her sympathies 
were broad and democratic as the institutions of her coun- 
try — ^kindly and Christian as the religion which she loved 
and practiced. 

She was the servant of the public on every public occa- 
sion which called for her presence and her assistance. 
Few ladies have spent so much time, ^or rendered such 
effective service in agricultural exhibitions, charity fairs, 
sewing circles, and all other ways in which ladies so effec- 
tively subserve charitable and benevolent objects. Amid 
the growing infirmities and ill-health of the past year, she 
has been one of the most regular attendants, when the 
ladies have met to work for the anny and the hospitals. ^ 

Even when her failing eyesight was too dim, and her hands 
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too feeble to do very much herself, she would at least en- 
courage others by her presence ; and one of the last times 
she was out, she attended one of these sewing circles. 

She had a lively sympathy with poor students, and 
spared neither time, toil, nor money to minister to their 
necessities. And when the college itself was more afflict- 
ed with poverty than even the officers or the students who 
were connected with it, she was never weaiy of devising 
ways and means for its maintenance ; her head, her heart, 
her tongue and her hand were always at the service of 
Amherst College. 

> But with all these incessant demands upon her time, 
she never seemed to be in a hurry. : And under the se- 
verest pressure of domestic care and public duty, she never 
wanted time to assist her husband in his scientific labors. 
At any time, in any place, she would drop everything else, 
and take up her pencil or her pen to work for him. The 
greater part of the scientific illustrations in Dr. Hitch- 
cock's numerous; works, abounding as they do in illustra- 
tions, were the fruit of her toil apd skill ; and her handi- 
work is seen in the innumerable drawings and paintings, 
some of great size and labor, which from time to time are 
unrolled upon the walls of his lecture-room. 

The following fuller and more : definite statement, de- 
rived from Dr. Hitchcock himself, is added, not only in 
justice to Mrs. H., but.as an illustration of what woman 
can do, in the cause even of college education : — " These 
drawings and paintings cover many thousand square feet 
of surface, and illustrate the principles of Botany, Geology, 
Zoology, and Anatomy. The college has never had any 
funds which it could devote to procure these indispensable 
aids to the lecturer. But Mrs. H4 has been steadily at 
work for thirty-six years, whenever called upon, to supply 
my numerous demands, and that, too, without the slightest 
pecuniary compensation, or the hope of artistic reputation. 
For so large and coarse have been most of the drawings, 
that she never felt vflattered. to have others told that she 



was the author of them, -^nd yet the outlines, even of 
the largest, are drawn with remarkable truthfulness ; wit- 
ness, for instance, the Iguanadon, which, as first drawn, 
was seventy feet long. I am sure that one, or even two 
thousand dollars, would not have procured the draw- 
ings which she has furnished; and that may be looked 
upon as her donation to the college; while to myself, 
money would poorly represent my indebtedness, since, 
without this aid, I never coulij have intelligibly explained, 
or given any interest to the subjects of my lectures.'' 

Never did husband pay a wife a higher or ajusier tribute, 
than Dr. Hitchcock has rendered to Mrs. Hitchcock in the 
dedication to her of his " Eeligion of Geology." My hon- 
ored colleague will excuse me for quoting it on the present 
occasion, for it is a far better sketch, of her character than 
any I can give, and drawn by one who knew her more in- 
timately than any one else ; and though most of us have 
probably read it, it will be invested with new interest, in the 
presence of that warm heart and those busy hands now 
cold in death : 

** To MY Beloved Wipe : — ^Both gratitude and affection prompt me 
to dedicate these lectures to you. To your kindness and self-denying 
labors, I have been mainly indebted for the ability and leisure to give 
any successful attention to scientific pursuits. Early should I have 
sunk under the pressure of feeble health, nervous despondency, pov- 
erty and blighted hopes, had not your sympathies and cheering coun- 
sels sustained me. And during the last thirty years of professional 
labors, how little could I have done in the cause of science, had you 
not in a great measure relieved me of the cares of a numerous family ! 
Furthermore, while I have described scientific facts with the pen only, 
how much more vividly have they been portrayed by your pencil! 
And it is peculiarly appropriate that your name should be associated 
with mine in any literary effort where the theme is geology, since your 
artistic skill has done more than my voice to render that science attract- 
ive to the young men whom I have instructed. I love especially to 
connect your name with an effort to defend and illustrate that religion, 
which, I am sure, is dearer to you than everything else. I know that 
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pu would forbid this public allusion^ to your labors and sacrifices, did 
I not send it forth to the world before it meets your eye. But I am 
unwilling to lose this opportunity of bearing a testimony which both 
justice and affection urge me to ^ve. In a world where much is said 
of female deception and inconstancy, I desire to testify that one man,. 
at least, has placed implicit confidence in woman, and has not been dis- 
appointed. Through many checkered scenes have we passed together, 
both on the land and the sea, at home and in foreign countries ; and 
now the voyage of life is alm(5st ended. The ties of earthly affectioi> 
which have so loiig united us in uninterrupted harmony and happiness 
will soon be sundered. But there are ties which death ^annot break ;. 
and we indulge the hope that by them we shall be linked together and 
to the throne of God through eternal' ages." 

• 

To attempt any formal analysis of Mrs. Hitchcock's^ 
character, were only^ to mar the perfect image of her^ 
which we have been contemplating. No one that knew 
her will say that she wanted any of the principal feature* 
of the "virtuous wdman," " the woman that fearetb the 
Lord," as she Is portrayed by the peiicil of inspiration in* 
that little alphabetical poem, — one of the brightest gems 
literary and religious, of the Old Testament, — ^which is 
inserted in the last chapter of Proverbs, like "an apple of 
gold in a basket of silver." The inextinguishable love, and 
unchangeable fidelity of a true woman's heart, in which 
" the heart of her husband will safely trust," and which 
"will do him good and not evil all the days of her life;" 
the untiring industry, and far-reaching domestic economy^ 
wherewith early and late, **she worketh wilUngly with 
her hands," and " like the merchant's ships, bringeth her 
food from afar;'* the intuitive discernment, combined with 
painstaking prudence, " cormdenng a field and buying it,"" 
"perceiving," literally ias^hg^ seeing by intuition, "that^ 
her merchandise is good," and in these intuitions contrib- 
uting an element no less essential to thrift than her hus- 
band's calculations; charity, fit companion to industry 
and economy, " stretching out her hands to the poor, and 
veachiQg out her hands to the aeedy ; "taste and refine* 
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ment, cultivating the beautiful, and making it tributary 
to the useful, *^not afraid of the snow," "clothing her- 
self in silk and purple*, and her household with scarlet, 
and delivering girdles and fine linen unto the merchants ;" 
kindness and delicacy of feeling expressing itself with 
natural ease and grace in all her words and actions, " her 
mouth opening with words of wisdom, and in her tongue 
the law of kindness; '* that marvelous power in educa- 
tion, resulting from lively emotion, quick perception, and 
graceful expression, which makes cultivated woman a 
sceptered queen in society, but especially in the family, 
so that " her children rise up and bless her," and " her 
husband," elevated and refined by her influence, "is 
known in the gates when he sitteth with the elders of the 
land;" and the crowning virtue of true piety, in com-* 
parison with which " favor is deceitful and beauty vain," 
which is oftener found in woman than in man, and sits 
upon her with such peculiar grace that religion herself 
has always been conceived as impersonated in a mcftlel' 
woman, — all these features of the "virtuous woman," 
which are sketched by the wise man with such truth and 
beauty that inspiration alone is adequate to explain the ' 
conception of such an ideal amid the corruptions of an 
Eastern court, — all these features are so characteristic of 
Mrs. Hitchcock, that she could not have been better de- 
scribed if she had sat for the picture. 

Good Common sense, and the perfect balance of all her 
faculties, laid the foundation of her usefulness. She was 
blessed also with a tranquil temperament, and a calm and 
even temper. I never saw her, — ^I doubt if any one ever 
did, — ^when the equilibrium of her faculties was disturbed 
or the evenness of her temper ruffled. Those who knew 
her most intimately, have often remarked that they never 
kAew such repose and quietness united with so much 
energy and efficiency. 

Closely connected with this, was an amiable and cheer- 
ful disposition, which* was a perpetual sunshine in her 
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house, and on all around her. In all these respects, as 
well as in her uniform good health, God made her to be 
a help meet for her companion, her uninterrupted health 
being the needful complement to his many and frequent 
bodily infirmities ; her cheerfulness to his despondency ; 
the balance of her faculties to the brilliancy of his ; her 
heart beating in unison with his brain, and her hand mov- 
ing almost spontaneously at the impulse of his will, as if 
they were one person. 

No one could fail to remark the perfect simplicity of 
Mrs. Hitchcock's charaAer. It was the charm of her per- 
son, the grace of all her speech and action. In her, high 
place and high attainments developed no manifestation, 
apparently no consciousness of superiority. She had the 
•simplicity, the teachableness, and the ingenuousness of a 
little child. Like a little child she sought admittance into 
the realms of science and taste ; as a little child she en- 
tered into the kingdom of Heaven. Free from guile and 
•eu^icion, and full of good will toward all mankind, she 
was a living exemplification of that charity which " think- 
eth no evil,'* and harbors no resentment. Faithfulness in 
'the improvement of her time and talents, and great con- 
scientiousness in the discharge of every duty, were marked 
characteristics. She made the most of herself and hers, 
of all that God gave her — " gathering up even the frag- 
ments," that " nothing be lost." 

Her piety, tranquil as her temperament, cheerful as her 
disposition, uniform as her life, marked by principle rath- 
er than inspired by lively emotions, and exhibited not so 
much in words as in actions, is best seen in its fruits, the 
conversion of her husband, the hopeful piety of all her 
children, activity in doing good, and faithful attendance 
on the means of grace. She read the Bible habitually ; 
with all her cares and labors few have been so assiduous 
in daily private devotions. It was in attendance upon a 
religious meeting, the Thursday evening lecture, that she 
aggravated the cold which resulted in her death. Her 
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sickness lasted ten weeks. At first it was pneumonia, of 
which she seemed to have got better, so that for several 
weeks she was thought to be recovering. But she was 
ere long seized by a quick consumption, which carried her 
off. When the fever turned, about two weeks after her 
first attack, sensible of the crisis, she said, " how great a 
thing it is to be prepared to die, and how delightful to 
feel perfectly willing to go whenever God's time shall 
come." Throughout her sickness,' whenever her mind 
was clear, she would ask to have the Bible read to her, 
and simple, familiar hymns, containing the very milk of 
the Q-ospel. The morning before she died, she enjoyed 
the reading of the hymns " Jesus, lover of my soul," and 
" Tarry with me, my Saviour." In the extreme weak- 
ness of her body and mind, she more than once exclaimed, 
" Oh, that I had strength to say, * Q-od be merciful to me 
a sinner ;' " and once, after taking a stimulant, she said, 
"Now I have just strength enough to offer the prayer of 
the publican, ^ God be merciful to me a sinner.' " Never 
will those who enjoyed the privilege of attending her in 
this long illness, forget her sweet, uncomplaining and 
patient endurance of extreme weakness and suffering. It 
was indeed a privilege to administer to her wants, so per- 
fectly was she satisfied with everything, and so gratefully 
was each little attention received. 

A few hours previous to the end, when as yet no one 
had said anything to acquaint her with her situation, she 
had that intimation of her approaching dissolution which 
God gives to so many of His children, and she called for 
her husband, saying to him that she desired to see his face 
once more in the flesh. During this interview she ex- 
pressed her consciousness of the nearness of death, and 
her willingness to trust herself with her Saviour. When 
asked if she had any messages to leave, she said, " only 
that her friends would pray for her, that she might be 
prepared to go into the presence of God." She was 
anxious to see all her children before she died. All were 
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present but one, early in the afternoon. When that one 
arrived, she said, "All is right." Only about twenty 
minutes before her death she asked this son several ques- 
tions about himself and his journey, and cheerfully gave 
her consent that the other son should go up to College to 
attend an exercise. But he was soon summoned to re- 
turn ; and he and the member of the family who sum- 
moned him were not in season to see her breathe her last, 

« 

so short and easy was the final struggle. She died at 
about six o'clock in the evening of a day, which was as 
«erene and beautiful as her life had been, and whose sweet 
and tranquil evening was a fit emblem of its close. 

She leaves few relatives of her own family to mourn 
her loss. But the public has experienced a sore bereave- 
ment in her death. The community are all mourners to- 
day, and nothing but the straitened capacity of this house 
could have prevented all classes from being present in 
crowds, to express their sympathy. In Mrs. Hitchcock, 
the college has lost a firm pillar, the church a bright orna- 
ment, the poor a sympathisitag friend, the neighborhood 
an excellent neighbor, and the public a remarkable exam- 
ple of that rare character which Holy Writ declares to be 
more precious than rubies. 

And what shall we say of the afflicted husband, bereft 
in his old age of the companion of his life-long labors, 
joys, and sorrows ; separated in sickness from her who 
never before failed to minister day and night at his bed- 
side ; in extreme weakness and suffering deprived of her 
who was always his strength and support, his comfort and 
joy ; in the hour of his own deepest necessity, bereaved 
of her who was his right hand in health, and in sickness 
and sorrow the very breath of his earthly life. It prob- 
ably never entered his thoughts till very recently, that 
she could die before him. He calculated confidently on 
her presence to soothe and support him in his own dying 
hour. But, my honored father, was it not like her, when 
he*r eye grew dim, and her hand feeble, so that she could 
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no longer do for you as she was wont in the affairs of this 
life, to go home before you, and pre{)are a way and a 
place for your speedy coming. She has been teaching 
you how to live ; now she has taught you also how to die. 
In view of such an example, self-distrustful and despond- 
ing as you constitutionally are, you will not fear. With- 
out a doubt or a fear, she has crossed the daris: river be- 
fore you. She did but just dip her feet in the cold waters, 
and she was already over. And now she stands on the 
shining shore, and beckons you to come away. Children, 
friends, the college, the church, the cause of learning and 
religion would fain keep you longer. But you " would 
not live alway." " To depart and be with Christ is far bet- 
ter." It were cruel to ask you to stay with us. She waits 
to receive you where your reunion will be perfect, amid 
scenes of beauty, purity and glory, such as her pencil 
never sketched, such as your imagination never conceived. 
She waits to introduce you to that goodly land whose to- 
pography is all beauty, and " all the air is love ;" to that 
magnificent city whose walls are precious stones, and the 
gates pearls, and the streets pure gold ; where the pure 
river of the water of life flows from the throne of God 
and of the Lamb, and where grows the tree of life, which 
yields its fruit every month, and whose very leaves ate 
for the healing of the nations. And much as, for our own 
sakes, we would desire to detain you, we give you joy at 
the prospect of your speedy departure. 

To the bereaved and afflicted children, the separation 
will probably be longer. This happy home will hence- 
forth have lost its chief center of attraction, and you will 
no more here be familiar with the sacred name of mother. 
The loss of such h, mother is a great loss. Scarcely any 
earthly loss is so irreparable. But she is not lost, she is 
only "gone before." She is not dead, "t'is the survivor 
^ies ;" the departed lives. She has gone home, to her 
home and your home, to her Father and your Father, to 
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her God and your God. And you will soon follow her, 
and find again your mother and your home in Heaven. 

Mother, wife, sister, we will not deplore thee ; we would 
not reclaim thee. Near and dear to us as thou wast on 
earth, thou art yet nearer and dearer in Heaven; and 
Heaven itself will henceforth be nearer and dearer be- 
cause thou art there. We will take up thy mantle and 
follow thee over Jordan, hoping that we too may pass over 
dry-shod, saying, " death, where is thy sting ; O grave, 
where is thy victory !" And may God give us all grace 
to live the life of the righteous, that we may die her death, 
and our last end may be calm and peaceful as hers. 



